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any particular case, shall govern the organization and 
procedure of the commission. 

ARTICLE III. 

The Joint High Commission of Inquiry, instituted 
in each case as provided for in Article II, is authorized 
to examine into and report upon the particular questions 
or matters referred to it, for the purpose of facilitating 
the solution of disputes by elucidating the facts, and to 
define the issues presented by such questions, and also 
to include in its report such recommendations and con- 
clusions as may be appropriate. 

The reports of the commission shall not be regarded 
as decisions of the questions or matters so submitted 
either on the facts or on the law, and shall in no way 
have the character of an arbitral award. 

It is further agreed, however, that in cases in which 
the parties disagree as to whether or not a difference is 
subject to arbitration under Article I of this treaty, that 
question shall be submitted to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry ; and if all or all but one of the members 
of the commission agree and report that such difference 
is within the scope of Article I, it shall be referred to 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions of this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The commission shall have power to administer oaths 
to witnesses and take evidence on oath whenever deemed 
necessary in any proceeding, or inquiry, or matter within 
its jurisdiction under this treaty, and the high contract- 
ing parties agree to adopt such legislation as may be ap- 
propriate and necessary to give the commission the pow- 
ers above mentioned, and to provide for the issue of 
subpoenas and for compelling the attendance of witnesses 
in the proceedings before the commission. 

On the inquiry both sides must be heard, and each 
party is entitled to appoint an agent, whose duty it shall 
be to represent his government before the commission 
and to present to the commission, either personally or 
through counsel retained for that purpose, such evidence 
and arguments as he may deem necessary and appro- 
priate for the information of the commission. 

ARTICLE V. 

The commission shall meet whenever called upon to 
make an examination and report under the terms of this 
treaty, and the commission may fix such times and 
places for its meetings as may be necessary, subject at 
all times to special call or direction of the two govern- 
ments. Each Commissioner, upon the first joint meet- 
ing of the commission after his appointment, shall, be- 
fore proceeding with the work of the commission, make 
and subscribe a solemn declaration in writing that he 
will faithfully and impartially perform the duties im- 
posed upon him under this treaty, and such declaration 
shall be entered on the records of the proceedings of the 
commission. 

The United States and British sections of the com- 
mission may each appoint a secretary, and these shall 
act as joint secretaries of the commission at its joint 
sessions, and the commission may employ experts and 
clerical assistants from time to time as it may deem 
advisable. The salaries and personal expenses of the 
commission and of the agents and counsel and of the 
secretaries shall be paid by their respective governments, 
and all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the 



commission incurred by it shall be paid in equal moieties 
by the high contracting parties. 

ARTICLE VI. 

This treaty shall supersede the arbitration treaty con- 
cluded between the high contracting parties on April 4, 
1908, but all agreements, awards, and proceedings under 
that treaty shall continue in force and effect, and this 
treaty shall not affect in any way the provisions of the 
treaty of January 11, 1909, relating to questions arising 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President 
of the United States of America by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by his Britannic 
Majesty. The ratifications shall be exchanged at Wash- 
ington as soon as possible, and the treaty shall take 
effect on the date of the exchange of its ratifications. 
It shall thereafter remain in force continuously unless 
and until terminated by twenty-four months' written 
notice given by either high contracting party to the 
other. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this treaty in duplicate, and. have hereunto af- 
fixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the third day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven. 



Let the Arbitration Treaties be Rati= 
fied Unchanged. 

Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 14. 

Mr. Bartholdt: Mr. Speaker, constitutionally the 
House of Eepresentatives is not a part of the treaty- 
making power, hence it might be said that we have no 
official concern in the arbitration treaties which are now 
awaiting the sanction of the Senate. That is true in a. 
technical sense. However, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, I hold we are most vitally interested in propositions 
which involve the great question of peace or war. Not 
only are the constituencies which we represent on this 
floor those of the members of the other House, but we 
ourselves are their constituents. Most likely they are 
entirely willing to hear from us on this great question. 
There was a time when weighty international problems 
were decided and settled in the chancelleries here and 
abroad, especially abroad, without the knowledge of 
either the people or their representatives, but that time 
is rapidly passing. Today the people want to know 
what is being done to promote their welfare, and nearly 
all governments religiously observe the rule of giving 
them the fullest information. In the matter of the ar- 
bitration treaties the President and Secretary of State 
took the people into their confidence from the very 
start, and not only was the tentative draft published as 
soon as it was completed, but the people were advised, 
through the public press, of every important step taken 
in the course of the negotiations. In England great 
mass meetings were held in which the leaders of both 
the government and the opposition parties took part 
and which declared enthusiastically in favor of the prin- 
ciple of a peaceful settlement, by arbitration, of all in- 
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ternational controversies. From what I know of the 
true sentiment of the American people on this subject, 
they would have spoken out just as emphatically, only 
on a still larger scale, but for some inexplicable reason 
these public demonstrations were discouraged by some 
private citizens and influential friends of the cause. 
But in view of the publicity which our government has 
given to this matter, the statement that there has been 
no opportunity for consultation about it is far from the 
truth and appears rather as a pretext for opposition. 

I shall not now undertake to point out the great and 
lasting benefits of treaties which will secure, by judicial 
decision and law, the people's peace against the arbitrary 
will of rulers on the one hand and the passions of the 
mob on the other, nor is it necessary to extol the example 
of lofty statesmanship which the three treaty-making 
powers hold up to the rest of the world for emulation. 

I am sure there is to be found nowhere, not even in 
barracks and navy yards, a lack of appreciation or a lack 
of patriotic pride on account of the American initiative. 
If there were, as American citizens we would have 
reason to be ashamed of it. 

My purpose today is to refer briefly to the various 
objections interposed against the treaties. As this sub- 
ject has been discussed for half a century, the friends 
of arbitration were prepared for them and are able to 
meet them. If somehow I could bring the opposition 
together into some sort of a body, I would, figuratively 
speaking, cut off the head and the limbs and throw the 
trunk away. Not one of the arguments advanced 
against ratification, whether based on selfishness and 
prejudice or inspired by honest and conscientious scru- 
ples, is tenable in the face of the public weal and the 
sum total of human happiness which these international 
agreements will vouchsafe. Or shall we seriously listen 
to those who, like the big-stick philosopher of Oyster 
Bay, insist on the perpetuation of war or to those who 
for business or professional reasons want us to leave the 
door open for fight and bloodshed ? Shall the capitalist 
who builds our battleships and the militarist whose pro- 
fession is war be called in to decide the pending ques- 
tions for us, or shall we rather be guided by consider- 
ations of "the greatest good for the greatest number"? 
But there is still another element of opposition. Some 
of our Irish friends are opposed to the treaty with Great 
Britain for reasons which need no explanation. To the 
credit of that sturdy element of our citizenship be it 
said that the great majority did not approve and could 
not be induced to join demonstrations which meant the 
obstruction of a great American policy by a European 
heritage. And there is good ground for hope that the 
concession of home rule to Ireland by a liberal British 
government will soon reconcile whatever opposition 
manifests itself from that quarter. 

I might interject here, it has been stated in the public 
prints that even our German-American citizens were 
opposed to these arbitration treaties. I stand here to 
refute that statement. The few that have been led 
astray are simply the exception which proves- the rule. 
The great National German-American Alliance, count- 
ing 2,000,000 citizens of this country as its members, . 
have sent an appeal to the people of Germany asking 
them to induce their government to join the league of 
peace by negotiating, the same as Great Britain and 
France have done, an arbitration treaty with the United 



States. I think that fact disposes of every doubt as to 
where the German-Americans stand on this great ques- 
tion. (Applause.) 

A few days ago the country was given a genuine sur- 
prise by the action of a labor union in this city protest- 
ing against the arbitration treaties. I say a surprise, 
because it is well known that labor all over the world 
is more or less actively enlisted in the cause of arbitra- 
tion and peace for the simple reason that labor has to 
bear the scars and pay the freight of every war. (Ap- 
plause.) How the intelligent workers everywhere must 
have wondered at this peculiar attitude of their Wash- 
ington comrades ! Is it possible that because there is a 
navy yard here the employees have taken such a stand 
from fear that through the President's peace policy they 
will lose their bread and butter? Surely there is no 
cause for alarm on that score. A reduction of arma- 
ments is sure to follow the general adoption of arbitra- 
tion, because the iron law of nature stipulates that what 
is no longer needed will eventually cease to exist, but it 
is hardly probable for the present generation to derive 
the full benefit of such a happy eventuality. The main 
reason assigned for the action just referred to is that 
our country would soon be overrun by cheap Japanese 
labor, which, after the adoption of arbitration with 
Japan, could no longer be kept out. This objection is 
based on false premises, of course, but as many other 
good people, especially on the Pacific coast, have been 
misled by it, it merits special mention. 

I frankly admit that it might have been preferable to 
prefix a preamble to all our arbitration treaties, past as 
well as present, by which the high contracting parties 
mutually guarantee to each other, first, their independ- 
ence; secondly, territorial integrity; and, thirdly, abso- 
lute sovereignty in domestic affairs. The older mem- 
bers of the House will remember that I have advocated 
this precaution on several occasions on this floor. It 
would at once silence a number of fears and clear the 
deck for a better understanding. The reason why this 
preamble was not inserted in the present treaties is prob- 
ably because there is absolutely no danger of the ques- 
tions of independence and territorial integrity ever being 
raised as between the United States on the one hand and 
Great Britain and France on the other. And as to 
sovereignty in home affairs, that is already a well-recog- 
nized principle of international law. In other words, in 
accordance with well-established international rule, no 
nation can interfere with another in questions of in- 
ternal policy, hence the United States has a perfect 
right to regulate the immigration question to suit our- 
selves. In accordance with this right we exclude the 
Chinese without a treaty and Japanese laborers in pur- 
suance of one. 

And the special treaty we have with Japan on this 
subject would, of course, not be superseded by any arbi- 
tration treaty into which the United States and Japan 
might enter hereafter. The question of the interpre- 
tation of a treaty might, of course, become the subject 
of arbitration, and let me suggest in this connection that 
no government, however reluctant in its recognition of 
the principle of arbitration, has ever objected to its ap- 
plication in the matter of the interpretation of treaties. 
To sum up the case, no nation can, under the authority 
of international law, make another nation change its 
internal policy with regard to any subject, and if it is a 
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matter affecting the interests of the other nation, such 
as immigration, changes can be brought about only by 
friendly negotiation and voluntary concession, but can- 
not be demanded as a matter of right. So neither our 
friends of the Pacific coast nor American labor need 
have any fear on that score. No international tribunal 
or commission would ever deny to any nation the right 
to regulate ad libitum its own domestic affairs, or in- 
clude within its dicta any decision bearing on a settled 
and internationally well-recognized policy, such, for in- 
stance, as the Monroe Doctrine. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me briefly explain the treaties 
according to my understanding of their letter and spirit. 
The friends of arbitration have contended from the be- 
ginning that after a brief trial of the judicial system 
of settling international disputes the area of arbitration 
would soon be enlarged, and that contention has proved 
true. The treaties now in force expressly exempt from 
arbitration all so-called questions of vital interest and 
honor, and thus leave the door wide open for war to be 
ushered in, because any question, however trivial, might 
be puffed up, if there be a disposition to fight, to the 
proportions of one of vital interest or national honor. 
These exemptions, therefore, rendered arbitration prac- 
tically futile. The pending treaties exempt nothing 
and broadly stipulate that all differences "which are 
justiciable in their nature"— and happily this is the only 
qualification — shall be submitted to arbitration. 

This is a great step in advance on the theory that if 
arbitration is a good thing in any respect, why not in 
all respects? If judicial decisions are right nationally, 
why not also internationally ? And have you ever given 
thought to the contradictory position of a nation which 
compels its citizens to go to court for the redress of 
wrongs, forbidding them to take the law in their own 
hands, but refuses to obey this rule of conduct itself by 
resorting, or maintaining the right to resort, to violence 
and war in the prosecution of its alleged rights? To- 
day, Mr. Speaker, every civilized government is guilty 
of such duplicity, and no one can measure the extent to 
which it encourages disrespect of our social order and 
increases the difficulty of maintaining even our domestic 
peace, not to mention the fighting spirit of the human 
animal which is kept alive by what the nations recognize 
abroad but forbid at home, namely, the application of 
force. By the new arbitration treaties this contradic- 
tion, I may say this immoral contradiction, is wiped 
out, the application of law and justice is made the gen- 
eral rule, and force is practically outlawed. 

Before I speak of the technical objections which, ac- 
cording to public prints, have been raised against cer- 
tain provisions of the treaties, permit me to point out 
their next great feature, second in importance only to 
the first article, which, as I have shown, provides for 
compulsory arbitration of all differences, and therefore 
might well bear the headline, "Let us have peace." That 
feature is the joint high commission of inquiry. Let 
us hope that the members of the other House, in their 
eagerness to pick flaws in the Magna Charta of peace 
agreed upon by three great governments, will leave un- 
changed the article which provides, in case of any con- 
troversy, for an impartial investigation of the facts. In 
making this provision the contracting governments 
again take high moral ground. TJp to the present day 
each nation has presumed to be the judge in its own 



cause, an idea obnoxious to every sense of justice and 
absolutely intolerable according to the jurisprudence of 
every civilized country. Yet in international affairs it 
is the common practice today. That an impartial de- 
liberative body, composed of learned jurists of both con- 
tending parties, will be a better and safer judge of the 
facts in a case as well as of what is right and wrong 
than a single nation whose passion might have been 
aroused and its judgment blinded by some unfortunate 
incident of an international nature needs, I believe, no 
demonstration. So here again is international conduct 
brought in harmony with national conduct, which com- 
pels contending parties to submit their differences to 
impartial judges to them unknown. 

The institution of such commissions has been one of 
the postulates of the peace movements from its very in- 
ception, not alone for the reason above stated, but be- 
cause an investigation allows cooling time to elapse, dur- 
ing which the peaceful sentiment of a nation can be 
marshaled and all the moral forces united for compell- 
ing a peaceful settlement of the question at issue. It 
was one of the provisions of a model arbitration treaty 
which I have had the honor to draft and to present to 
the Brussels and the London conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and I remember well how elo- 
quently at the latter conference a distinguished Ameri- 
can delegate, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, advocated 
its adoption. Honor to whom honor is due. Through 
Mr. Bryan's support I carried the day at London; and 
I shall never forget the applause he received when he 
said: 

"Man excited is very different from man calm. (Ap- 
plause.) When men are mad, they swagger around 
and say what they can do; when they are calm, they 
consider what they ought to do. (Applause.) The in- 
vestigation gives time for the claims of conscience and 
reason to assert themselves." 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, we were confronted by a 
difficulty which has a direct bearing upon the present 
situation. The arbitration treaties submitted by Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt to the Senate had come to naught be- 
cause the Senate had changed them and insisted on 
being consulted in each particular case. This stickling 
for a prerogative proved a great obstacle to the further 
progress of the arbitration movement, for every student 
of this question knows that arbitration, in order to be 
effective or even to be made possible, must be resorted to 
without delay; that is, before the passions of the people 
are aroused. To refer an international dispute to a 
legislative body for discussion will surely add fuel to 
the excitement and passion of the populace, and will 
thus tend to render a question which might easily be 
arbitrated incapable of such peaceable adjudication. It 
was for this reason that the draft of an arbitration 
treaty I have just referred to specified all the several 
questions to be arbitrated, and we were in hopes that, 
if the nations at The Hague would agree to it, the Sen- 
ate by its ratification would confer wholesale authority 
upon the Executive to enter into arbitration agreements 
in all the cases specified in the treaty. The same au- 
thority is impliedly to be conferred on the Executive 
in the pending treaties, and on this point I wish to make 
some special observations. 

Each nation is jealous of its sovereignty, and with 
European rulers particularly this is sacred ground. Yet 
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every international agreement means a surrender of part 
of that sovereignty, because to the extent of the terms 
of such an agreement the sovereign power is circum- 
scribed. You may well imagine that this fact has 
proved a great obstacle, especially in Europe, to the 
progress of arbitration, for if the American Senate is 
solicitous as to its prerogatives, European monarchs are 
much more so with regard to their sovereign power. 

Mr. Jackson : Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bartholdt: Yes. 

Mr. Jackson: I understand that the gentleman is 
now arguing that the power of deciding what shall be 
the subject of war shall be conferred on some foreign 
court. 

Mr. Bartholdt : Oh, not at all. Under the pending 
treaties we agree to submit to arbitration every question, 
but before we resort to arbitration article 2 provides 
that a high joint commission may be appointed, to be 
constituted of three members of the one contending 
country and three members of the other contending 
country, and these six men shall form a joint high com- 
mission to determine the facts in the case, and also the 
question whether the controversy shall be submitted to 
arbitration or not. It is further provided that if five 
of these men agree that the question is arbitrable, it 
shall be submitted to arbitration. 

Mr. Jackson: Does not the gentleman think that 
that in a way takes away the power of Congress to de- 
clare war, which is a constitutional right? 

Mr. Bartholdt : No ; I think not. For one T would 
gladly, if conditions of the world' were such as to justify 
it, waive the right to declare war. 

Mr. Jackson : Is it within the power of Congress to 
do that? 

Only the people can amend the Constitution. Let 
me. trouble the gentleman with a concrete illustration 
along the line of what he has been arguing. Suppose 
that Japan should accept the President's invitation and 
become a member, and the labor question should become 
an international question. Would not it be within the 
power of this commission to take out of the hands of 
Congress the jurisdiction and power to settle that labor 
question ? 

Mr. Bartholdt : No. If the gentleman had done 
me the honor to listen to my remarks he would have 
heard me say that under a well-established rule of inter- 
national law no policy — and what the gentleman refers 
to is a policy — of any government or any people can 
ever be subject to arbitration, because it is a nation's in- 
ternal affair. A policy can never be arbitrated. 

Mr. Crumpacker : Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
allow me one suggestion? The treaty embraces only 
justiciable questions. The admission of immigrants is 
not a justiciable question; it is a political question, and 
the joint high commission are to determine what are not 
and what are questions of a justiciable character and 
what may be of a political character, and political ques- 
tions are not embraced in the treaty. 

Mr. Jackson: That is just what we are talking 
about. Who settles that question ? 

Mr. Bartholdt: Mr. Speaker, I did not take the 
floor to listen to what my friend may have to say, but 
to say what I have to say. 

Mr. Jackson : I desire only to complete the sentence. 

Mr. Bartholdt : Mr. Speaker, I must decline to 



yield at this time. If I have some time left at the con- 
clusion of my remarks then I will be very glad to yield. 

When interrupted I was speaking of the jealous re- 
gard European rulers have for their sovereignty. Yet 
the great cause of the world's peace has wrung conces- 
sion after concession from them, and the great and holy 
purpose to be subserved will, let us hope, also induce our 
Senate to subordinate technicalities to the common good 
of the human family. Certain it is, Mr. Speaker, that 
you cannot eat the cake and have it, too. In other 
words, we cannot enter into international agreements 
and at the same time maintain intact in every respect 
what is called sovereign power or senatorial prerogative. 
As the individual surrenders natural rights in order to 
live in a community of individuals, so a nation must 
sacrifice part of its sovereignty in order to meet the obli- 
gations imposed by agreements with the family of na- 
tions. And remember that it is a sacrifice solely in the 
interest of the common welfare, in behalf of the greatest 
boon of all the nations — their peace. Besides, Mr. 
Speaker, a close study of the new treaties will disclose 
the fact that the prerogatives of the Senate have been as 
carefully guarded as they were in the old, because where 
actual arbitration is resorted to the special agreement 
in each case is subject to the "advice and consent of the 
Senate," and it is only where an investigation through 
a commission is provided that the Executive asks the 
Senate to confer upon it wholesale authority to so refer 
a question for investigation. 

Mr. Hamill : Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
at this point? My question is very pertinent to this 
subject. 

Mr. Bartholdt : Very well, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hamill: Is it not a fact that these treaties in 
the section which has been stricken out by the Senate 
committee divest the Senate of its constitutional power 
of saying what questions shall be arbitrable and what 
not? 

Mr. Bartholdt: Mr. Speaker, I thought I had 
answered that question in what I have stated here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hamill : I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. Bartholdt: I said there are two reasons why 
the Senate should consent to this sacrifice. The first 
is that no nation should hereafter insist on being the 
judge in its own cause; that every nation, if its cause is 
just, should be willing to submit to the judgment of an 
unbiased, impartial tribunal, or a commission represent- 
ing it and the other contending party. (Applause.) 
That is one reason. 

Mr. Hamill : Yes ; and now, Mr. Speaker, does not 
that divest the United States Senate of the power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, and thus by treaty 
alter the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. Bartholdt: I have just stated that in order to 
secure peace in this world we will have to divest our- 
selves of something. The individual divests himself of 
certain natural rights for the purpose of living in a 
community of nations, and a nation must divest itself 
of certain inherent rights, to the extent of the terms of 
the treaty or the agreements which may be entered into 
with other nations. We will come to that conception 
of things sooner or later whether or no. The evolution 
has been that way, and neither the prerogatives of the 
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Senate nor the sovereignty of European rulers can stop 
it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hamill : Would the gentleman agree to arbitrate 
questions arising under the Monroe Doctrine ? 

Mr. Bartholdt: I have referred to that, and the 
gentleman has not heard me. Now, let me continue. 
I stated that a reservation is made in case of special 
agreements, and the advice and consent of the Senate 
must be obtained before the President can refer any case 
to arbitration; and this reservation in regard to the 
Senate, which our Government had to make under the 
Constitution, explains, by the way, why in the British 
treaty the government of the self-governing dominion 
whose interests are affected is to be consulted and why 
in the French treaty it is stipulated that the agreement 
shall be "subject to the procedure required by the con- 
stitutional laws of France." These reservations, in 
other words, are made to place the high contracting par- 
ties on an equality. What the consent of the American 
Senate is to Great Britain and France is the consent of 
the British Dominion that may be affected on the com- 
pliance with the constitutional laws of France to us. 

In the short time allotted to me I could touch only 
very slightly the arguments in favor of the position 
which our great President and the Secretary of State 
have taken on this all-important question, but if the 
House will grant me the time, I shall come back to this 
subject on some future occasion. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that the signing of these arbi- 
tration treaties marks a new era in the history of the 
world, which will come to regard brutal war as a night- 
mare of bygone days. It is the greatest step in advance 
made since the abolition of human slavery in the direc- 
tion of a higher and better civilization. (Applause.) 
As an American I am proud of the fact that an Ameri- 
can President has taken the initiative in the great move- 
ment for more permanent peace, namely, a peace based 
on law, not on force, a movement which will eventually 
result in relieving the human family of intolerable bur- 
dens and free the civilized world from the physical and 
moral damage of war. If President Taft succeeds in 
his world-redeeming policy, he will rank with Abraham 
Lincoln for having stopped man killing as the great 
martyr President stopped man selling. (Applause.) 

The Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Conry) : The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Mann: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for five min- 
utes. 

The Speaker: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Bartholdt: Mr. Speaker, if it was customary 
in such matters to do so, I would submit a resolution 
to the consideration of the House, reading as follows : 

"Resolved, That the House of Representatives approve 
the pending arbitration treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain and France as instruments to 
lessen the possibilities and to promote the cause of more 
permanent peace; and further 

"Resolved, That as the direct representatives of the 
people we call upon the Senate of the United States to 
ratify these treaties without change and without further 
delay." 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be very glad now to yield to any- 
one who desires to ask me any question. 



Mr. Morse, of Wisconsin : Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Bartholdt: Certainly. 

Mr. Morse, of Wisconsin : Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to have the gentleman from Missouri explain a little 
more clearly to me why the Monroe Doctrine could not 
be considered under this arbitration treaty. 

Mr. Bartholdt: To answer my friend's question I 
am afraid I shall have to repeat myself. I stated that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a policy of this Government. It 
is true that it affects other nations, but as soon as the 
other nations are willing and ready to recognize that 
policy, then it seems to me that policy is safe. We have 
evidence that not only Great Britain, but nearly all the 
other great nations of Europe, have given their silent 
consent to that policy of the Monroe Doctrine, and con- 
sequently as a policy that matter will never be subject 
to arbitration. Let me add right here for the informa- 
tion of some gentlemen who may not have paid attention 
to this matter: The Monroe Doctrine is not nearly as 
important today as it was even 10 years ago for the sim- 
ple reason that at the Hague conference it was deter- 
mined — all nations agreeing in that determination, and 
it is now a part of the international law of the world — 
that contractual debts could no longer be collected by 
force in either Central or South America. That takes 
out of the western hemisphere nearly every element of 
friction which has heretofore caused trouble, and there- 
fore, I say, the Monroe Doctrine is today not as impor- 
tant as it was, and the European powers are ready to 
recognize it. (Applause.) 



Let Us Have Peace ! 

A Prayer. 

BY GEORGE GBAFF, JB. 

Lord God of Love, Let us have peace, 
From war's vain sacrifice give us release, 

Grant peace the victories war cannot know, 
God of the Ages, Thy mercy show. 

Hast Thou not seen Thy fields and meadows green 

Red with the blood of men, where war hath been? 
Dost Thou not know war's fearful endless roll, 

The countless graves of those who paid the toll? 
Teach us to learn to build, Oh, Gentle Lord, 

Not to destroy; but bend each wielded sword 
Into a ploughshare, Thy fields to increase, 

Lord of the lives to be, Let us have peace ! 

God Of the fatherless, we pray to Thee, 
Father of all of us, hear Thou our plea. 

"Peace and good-will," Thine own word increase, 
Lord God of Love, Let us have peace ! 

—Copyright, 1911, \>y M. Witmark <& Sons. 



. . . President Eestrepo, in his message to the Colom- 
bian Congress on July 21, said that there had been no 
adjustment of the difficulties with the United States 
which grew out of the secession of Panama. He declared 
himself to be in favor of the submission of the matters 
in dispute to arbitration. Our Government has so far 
shown no disposition to entertain the proposal of Colom- 
bia that these differences be arbitrated. Why not? one 
is tempted to ask. 



